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The key to the new faith lies in the statement that society is "a democ- 
racy working out its own salvation." It follows that "the new ethics must 
encourage individuality ; it must insist on a high-purposed private, family, 
professional and civic life ; it must emphasize respect and love for one' s 
neighbor and for man ; it must laud a character that stands square to the 
winds of temptation and misfortune, — all these qualities it is bound to 
reverence ; but the supreme object of care must be the improving and the 
perfecting of the political and social fabric." All this is right-minded, 
and the hopefulness that lies behind it makes it tonic. 

From a philosophical point of view one must complain of the cavalier 
way in which religion is dismissed, — for "the establishment of the new 
ethics as the new religion ' ' amounts virtually to a denial of what is tradi- 
tionally, popularly, and reflectively supposed to be religion. ' ' Men are 
turning from theology to science. " It is scarcely necessary to point out that 
such generalizations entirely miss the import of great contemporary move- 
ments ; and that they involve the ancient and perennial folly of overlook- 
ing man's dependence on a larger environment than that which is sounded 
and controlled by the laws of physics. 

Ralph Barton Perry. 
Harvard University. 

Modern Thought and the Crisis in Belief. By R. M. Wenley. The 

Macmillan Company, New York, 1909. — Pp. xviii, 364. 

Professor Wenley' s volume consists of lectures given at the University 
of Michigan on the Baldwin foundation, — a lectureship instituted there by 
the Protestant Episcopal Church " for the Establishment and Defence of 
Christian Truth." The author surveys with highly commendable frank- 
ness the difficulties and problems which beset religious thought by reason 
of the drift of modern scientific belief ; and the assistance which he is able 
to bring turns upon his applying to the situation in some detail the orthodox 
philosophical idealism regnant in our universities. The result is the pro- 
duction of a book of marked interest and integrity of thought, which must 
prove of great service both to the clergy and to the educated general public. 

The first four lectures, — half the book, — are taken up by the introduc- 
tory statement of the problem, and by a summary of the intellectual 
achievements of the past century that are responsible for most of our pres- 
ent unrest in religion. The data and inferences which now dominate 
conviction in the fields of natural science, of history and historical 
criticism, are here so marshalled as to form a tremendous indictment of 
traditional religious interpretation and dogma. But facts are facts, and I 
know of no more commendable brief summary of the present cultural 
situation than these chapters afford. 

It would be a mistake to infer, however, that the entire book is but 
another of the destructive and negative discussions so abundant in these 
times, in which criticism outruns construction. In the last lectures the 
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author essays the substantial " establishment of Christian truth " by appeal 
to the constitution and active career of human self-consciousness ; and now 
the familiar metaphysics of the idealistic philosopher comes strongly into 
play. Professor Wenley points out the unsoundness of naturalistic systems. 
He emphasizes the vitality and reality of the higher values in experience, 
and the part which the Christian conception has to play in revealing and 
fostering those values. He dwells upon the fact of the normative presence 
of the divine nature implicit in every man, which he regards as the key 
thought of the Christian teaching. 

The book is one which may be commended to thoughtful people gener- 
ally, but especially to students who have been instructed in the general 
principles of philosophical idealism, and are wrestling with the problem of 
reconstructing their religious creed. While it is strong food, it is precisely 
what is needed for the health of many men. 

Edgar L. Hinman. 
University of Nebraska. 

Studies in European Philosophy. By James Lindsay. Edinburgh and 
London, William Blackwood and Sons, 1909. — pp. xxi, 370. 
One can hardly fail to be impressed by the wide reading which is in evi- 
dence in Dr. Lindsay's latest volume, ranging at it does from the Oriental 
philosophies to the, — in some instances relatively obscure, — men and 
movements of modern France, Italy, and Spain. In fact the book almost 
constitutes a history of philosophy along certain rather narrow lines, and 
without much effort at connecting links. The titles of the more historical 
chapters are as follows : Oriental Philosophy, Plato and Aristotle on Sub- 
stance, Greek Philosophy of Religion, Ethical Philosophy of Marcus Au- 
relius, Doctrine of the Logos, Gnosticism as a Philosophy of Religion, Augus- 
tine' s Philosophy of History, Origen, Plotinus, Scholastic and Medieval 
Philosophy, Aquinas, Wyclif, Spinoza, Lessing's and Kant's Philosophy of 
Religion, and the chapters on modern Continental philosophy already 
mentioned. The selection of topics will indicate that for the most part it 
is the concepts which connect themselves closely with religion and theology 
in which the author has a particular interest. His own philosophy is con- 
stantly in the background as a critical standard, and in several somewhat 
more general and constructive chapters is given fuller expression, — chap- 
ters XX, XXI, XXII, and, especially, XVI, which is called a Construc- 
tive Essay in Idealism. Dr. Lindsay is concerned to recommend perhaps 
two things in particular : the rights of reason, of the speculative instinct 
as opposed for example to a too exclusive insistence on practical or moral 
interests, and, secondly, the claims of personality and of freedom, particu- 
larly the former, in the interpretation of the universe, alike in God and 
man. This philosophy of his own, which he calls Theistic Idealism, has 
frankly a theological bias, and is essentially the historically familiar form of 
British Theism, interpreted and enriched through an aquaintance with mod- 



